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EDITORIAL BUZZINGS. 


The Man who fears to go his way alone, 
But follows where the greater number tread, 
Should hasten to his rest beneath a stone ; 
The great majority of the men are dead. 
—Life. 





A General Gathering of bee- 
keepers will occur on Sept. 8, 1892, at 
the Fair Grounds at Hamline, Minn. It 
will not be a regular convention, but 
held for the express purpose of giving 
the bee-keepers a chance to become ac- 
quainted with each other, as well as 
with the working of the State associa- 
tion; and above all, to make arrange- 
ments regarding their exhibit at the 
World’s Fair next year. Mr. A. K. 
Cooper, editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Maga- 
zine and Secretary of the Minnesota 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and Mr. J. P. 
West, the President, will be in attend- 
ance at Hamline. 





On Pretty Good Terms.— 
Friend Hutchinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, always has some good sugges- 
tions to offer—a kind of ** special topics” 
we presume. In his August number we 
find the following observation and hint: 


The bee-keeping editors are all now 
on pretty good terms with one another. 
If there is one of them holding a 
‘“‘grudge” against another member of 
the fraternity, Ill tell him how to get 
his revenge, if he must have it. Let 
him keep perfectly still about it, but go 
quietly to work and so improve his own 
journal that it will ‘‘run out” the other 
fellow. 

But we don’t know of anybody that we 
want to ‘‘run out,” though of course 
the item was not meant for us, as we 
have no “‘ grudge” against anybody. If 
a brother editor has a ‘‘ grudge” against 
us, we would advise him to ‘‘drop it,” as 
holding on to it won’t make him any 
happier, or us either. So far as we 
know, there is now perfect harmony 
among bee-editors, which is just as it 
should be. 





Mrs. Stephen Berry, while out 
looking at her flowers recently, was 
stung on the right temple by a honey-bee. 
She went into the house and was im- 
mediately taken ill. Before a physician 
arrived, she died. Death occurred within 
thirty minutes of the time when she was 
stung. According to medical opinions 
the poison was implantedin an artery, 
and, entering directly into the circula- 
tion, quickly found its way to the heart. 
She was 35 years old. 





tl 


The Boy in the following amusing 
anecdote seemed to feel much-abused : 

** Why, Willie, why are you crying so?” 

** Boo-hoo ! Mamma won’t let me have 
any sugar on my honey.” 


Great Britain, during the month 
of June, imported honey to the value of 
nearly $18,000. 








Read 8S. F. & I. Trego’s Advertisement. 
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Mr. John H. Larrabee, the 
Government experimenter in apiculture 
at the Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been discontinued. This we 
learn from a letter written to Bro. Root 
by Prof. Cook, and published in Glean- 
ings for Aug. 1, which reads thus: 


DEAR Mr. Epitor:—I regret to write 
that our friend Larrabee has been dis- 
continued in his position as experimenter 
in apiculture for the United States 
Government. The cause is, the large 
reduction ($10,000) of the appropria- 
tion by Congress to the Entomological 
Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. J think this a grave misfortune, 
as it seems to me that at least one per- 
son might be selected and kept for the 
purpose of aiding this pursuit. There 
are yet several thousand dollars to be 
expended in experimental work and re- 
search in entomology. I believe if bee- 
keepers would cry loud enough they 
would yet get the mere pittance of 
$1,000 annually. A. J. Coox. 

Agricultural College, Mich., July 16. 


Bro., Root follows the above letter 
with these paragraphs of very excellent 
editorial suggestions and fitting endorse- 
ment of the splendid work which Mr. 
Larrabee has done for apiculture during 
his short year of service as Government 
experimenter in apiculture. Read care- 
fully what Bro. Root says, viz. : 


We are thoroughly in accord with 
Prof. Cook’s belief, that, if bee-keepers 
will cry loud enough, they will get the 
mere pittance of $1,000 annually. Mr. 
Larrabee is and has been a successful 
bee-keeper; and since he commenced 
experimental work at the college, for 
the Government, he has rendered most 
excellent service. It is indeed a grave 
misfortune. The bee-keepers of our 
land, unlike those of any other nation, 
have received little governmental aid, 
and to have this little cut off just when 
grand work was being and about to be 
done, is a little hard on our industry. 


We hope every one of our subscribers 
will write at once to Prof. C. V. Riley 
and Jeremiah M. Rusk, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., asking 
for the continuance of Mr. John H. Lar- 
rabee as apicultural experimenter, and 
that the appropriation of at least $1,000 
be again granted for the support and 
maintenance of an apicultural station. 





The Agricultural College of Michigan 
is eminently the place for such a station; 
and we hope that the authorities at 
Washington will reconsider the matter. 





It would seem that it should not be 
necessary to more than even hint that 
bee-keepers desire the continuation of 
Mr. Larrabee in the position which he 
has filled with such entire satisfaction 
and great profit to the industry of bee- 
keeping, in order to have him re-instated 
in that position. It has come to a pretty 
pass, when sucha Government as ours 
cannot afford the ‘‘mere pittance of 
$1,000” for the advancement of so 
promising a pursuit as bee-culture. We 
are loth to believe that the ‘* powers 
that be” in Washington are so near- 
sighted or blinded as to be unable to see 
the great necessity for just the kind of 
work that Mr. Larrabee was performing 
for the ‘**300,000 bee-keepers” of our 
country. 

We most heartily ‘‘second the mo- 
tion” made by Bro. Root, and would 
urge all the readers of the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL to at once rush such a 
resounding ‘‘ cry ” into the ears of Prof. 
Riley and Secretary Rusk as shall cause 
them to heed the request, or from the 
very ‘‘roaring”’ of the bee-keepers make 
them cry— 


“Eno ! We yield to thee— 
Take k thy Larrabee.”’ 


We certainly believe in petitioning for 
whatever is wanted, and when those in 
authority understand our needs, we fee! 
sure they will respect our prayers and 
grant ourdesires. If ten or fifteen thou- 
sand letters urging the continuance of 
Mr. Larrabee at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, were to be sent to Wash- 
ington within say two weeks, we have 
not the least doubt that our helpful 
‘* Larra-bee” would be ‘‘ winging” his 
way back to the “hive” on the ‘old 
stand ;” and the $1,000, or more, would 
follow him as fast as it is needed. 

Let every one who reads these words, 
write immediately to Prof. C. V. Riley 
or Jeremiah M. Rusk, expressing their 
requests in such a humming, honied 
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style as shall remind the honorable 
Washington gentlemen of the sweetness * 
of the labors of the “* blessed bees,” and 
shall cause them to yield to the entreat- 
ies of so deserving a cause. 





LATER.—Since the foregoing was put 
in type, we have received Gleanings for 
Aug. 15, and we would call attention to 
what Rro. Root says further in regard 
to Mr. Larrabee’s return to ‘‘ his position 
as experimenter in apieulture :” 


In our last issue, we announced that 
J. H. Larrabee had been discontinued 
from his position as experimenter in 
apiculture to the United States Govern- 
ment. It will be remembered that Prof. 
Cook requested bee-keepers to write to 
the Department, asking that Mr. Lar- 
rabee be retained. Besides sending a 
marked copy, we sent a personal letter, 
and have just received word from the 
Department this morning, informing us 
that the employment of Mr. Larrabee is 
quite out of the question, as the appro- 
priation by Congress has been reduced 
from $27,500 to $17,500, and that the 
latter sum is insufficient to carry on the 
more legitimate work of the Division. 
Mr. Frank Benton, however, is retained 
on the force at present, so apiculture 
will not be entirely neglected. 


From this, of course, it will now be 
useless to write to Washington asking 
for Mr. Larrabee’s return. We are glad 
that Mr. Benton is to be retained,-so 
that our pursuit will have at least one 
representative at ‘‘ head-quarters.” Mr. 
Benton will faithfully watch the inter- 
ests of bee-keepers, as he is fully com- 
petent, and intensely. devoted to the 
work. 





Feeders and Feeding is to be 
the special topic of the September Bee- 
Keepers’ Review. The July and August 
numbers were devoted to ‘* Smoke and 
Smokers.” Those two issues couldn’t 
have been said to be ‘*smokeless” or 
‘‘smokerless ;” soit was not entirely a 
‘smokeless battle,” even in a bee-peri- 
odical. 





Don’t Fail to read all of page 261. 


Sugar-Honey in Germany. 
—It seems that a new enemy has arisen 
to deceive the over-credulous and annoy 
the producers of honest honey—this 
time, according to ‘‘reports,” from 
‘over the sea.” We shouldn’t wonder, 
however, upon a thorough investigation, 
that it will prove to be like many 
another statement—merely the foolish 
imaginings of a notoriety-seeking scrib- 
bler. Mr. W. M. Barnum wrote us as 
follows concerning the new would-be 
enemy of our pursuit, on Aug. 5, 1892, 
from Belmont, N. Y.: 


Frrnp York:—You, and our old 
friend Newman, have done yeomanry 
service to the bee-keeping cause, in de- 
fending it from the spurious and danger- 
ous attacks of the cranks and fools who 
dare, in the face of their better judg- 
ment (let us hope!) to send out to the 
world such ridiculous messages as the 
enclosed. They are nothing more than 
an attack upon apiculture—and an ex- 
tremely dangerous one at that. The 
one Isend you is far worse than the 
average, as it comes from one of the 
leading *‘ plate companies” of the coun- 
try (Century Press Co., Washington, 
Nashville, Albany, etc.), and is sent out 
this week to their hundreds of news- 
paper patrons. The assumption they 
make of the possibility to make a ‘ per- 
fect substitute,” or artificial honey, 
should be counteracted or withdrawn 
without delay. Let the bee-keepers 
awake to the danger—financially and 
morally—of this subtle enemy. 

Fraternally Yours, 
W. M. Barnum. 


Here is the paragraph referred to by 
Mr. Barnum in the above letter : 


A substitute for honey has been intro- 
duced in Germany under the name of 
** sugar-honey,” and consists of inverted 
sugar, water, minute amounts of min- 
eral substances and free acid. It has 
the characteristic taste and odor of bee- 
honey. An examination shows that the 
artificial product is both chemically and 
physically a perfect substitute for bee- 
honey. As the article can be produced 
ata lower price than honey, the only 
product left to the bee-grower is the 
beeswax. 


What next! Weare no sooner rid of 
the unfortunate and careless ‘‘ manu- 
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their baneful effects upon the pursuit of 
bee-keeping, than another even more 
dangerous and diabolical creature of 
some addle-brained scrawler for the 
press comes forward to fill the gap 
caused by the execution of its hydra- 
headed predecessor. 


How indefinite is the wording of all 
such deceptive paragraphs as is this. 
Notice how it begins—‘‘ A substitute for 
honey has been introduced in Germany,” 
etc. It does not say where it originated 
—that is left for the imagination of the 
reader, and of course every observing 
person would at once know that it could 
only have been born in the place where 
brains ought to be, but where unfortu- 
nately is material little more valuable 
than first-class sawdust. 


We venture to say that the writer of 
that paragraph wouldn’t know the 
‘characteristic taste and odor of bee- 
honey” from the perfume of a decom- 
posed skunk, or a good article of asa- 
fetida. ‘‘A perfect substitute for bee- 
honey!” Who examined it and pro- 
nounced it ‘‘both chemically and physi- 
cally a perfect substitute,” when, if the 
contemptible prevaricator is to be be- 
lieved, it never saw a bee. 


And then to think that the bees must 
forever and ever spend their time in 
making wax! What a grand and in- 
spiring business—making combs to be 
melted into beeswax! Why, it wouldn’t 
be a ‘‘honey-bee” any more, but a 
‘*wax-bee.” Oh, what stuff! What 
foolishness ! 


Itis a great pity that such exact lineal 
descendants of the original Ananias and 
Sapphira could not be treated with the 
same prompt and effective judgment as 
was visited upon their progenitors, as 
was recorded in the Sunday School les- 
son of Aug. 14. If only such immediate 
and impressive retribution could be in- 
voked to-day upon our modern Ana- 
niases, we should soon be relieved of 
the necessity of so frequently being 
compelled to notice the non-sensical 
effusions of the many who attempt to 





write upon subjects of which they know 
nothing. 

No doubt that paragraph will be read 
by hundreds of thousands, while its con- 
tradiction will never be seen by one- 
tenth part of that number. You know 
**a lie never stops to put its hat on,” 
but rushes right on, hatless, and almost 
headless, while truth follows at a snail- 
like pace. 

All that bee-keepers can do is to give 
such vile creatures a ‘black eye” 
whenever they can do so, at the same 
time never ceasing to produce the very 
best article of honey that can be put up 
by the honest, hard-working little but 
‘* blessed—bees.”” 





Reminds One of the Flood. 
—Mr. Henry Stewart, one of our regu- 
lar advertisers writes thus about the 
AMERCIAN BEE JOURNAL as an adver- 
tising medium: ‘** Judging from the way 
each mail is bringing in the inquiries, 
your readers must read the advertise- 
ments in your JouRNAL. The showers 
of cards and letters that are coming 
down upon this office, reminds one of 
the floods of a few weeks since—but I 
assure you they are far more appre- 
ciated.” If you have anything you want 
to sell, the advice is—put an advertise- 
ment in the Bez JOURNAL. 





John M. Rey, of East Saginaw, 
Mich., ‘‘is always up with the sun, and 
isa busy man, jovial, social, the boss 
bee-keeper of the valley, and conducts 


the ‘Sweet Home Apiary.’” That is 
what the Saginaw Trade Review said of 
him in its issue for July, which contained 
a general ‘‘ write up.” of the principal! 
business men of the town, and of course 
gave a good ‘“‘send off” to our friend 
Rey. May his *‘ Reys” increase ! 


+ er + 


Why Not send us one new name. 
with $1.00, and get Doolittle’s book on 
** Scientific Queen-Rearing” as a premi- 
um? Read the offer on page 261. 
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Stand for Extracted Honey. 
—On page 73 we gave an illustration of 
4 stand forcomb honey; on this page 
we present a stand for showing off ex- 
tracted honey. It may suggest some 
ideas to our readers who are looking for 
something of the kind, either to be used 
at Fairs, or in local groceries. 






EXTRACTED HONEY STAND. 

The more attractive and novel the 
arrangement of honey placed before 
people, the greater will be the demand 
for honey. Pure liquid honey, or that 
in the comb, often needs but to be seen 
to secure customers and dispose of any 
quantity of it. 





Kind Letters are still being re- 
ceived, and friendly press notices are 
being giyen, about the former and the 
present management of the old AmERI- 
CAN Bee JOURNAL. Again we wish to 
express our appreciation of such kindly 


ing is from Rev. Stephen Roese, of 
Maiden Rock, Wis., dated July 28, 
1892, one of the numerous correspond- 
ents who have often written for the BEE 
JOURNAL during the past few years : 


It is with feelings of regret that we 
notice the change in the editorial and 
managing department of our ‘old re- 
liable” AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Thomas G. Newman, its former editor, 
isa man highly esteemed by all who 
know him. He labored hard for the 
interest and advancement of our com- 
mon cause. His good-will, good deeds, 
and kind words will continue to live in 
the memory of all who know him. Since 
our own personal acquaintance, or cor- 
respondence, our business transactions, 
and all, were most agreeable and satis- 
factory. While we are wishing our dear 
old friend, in his retirement, a hearty 
farewell, with God’s blessing and our 
best wishes on his pathway of life, we 
bid his successor a heartfelt welcome, 
with a good-will for his future success, 
and also a willingness, on our part, to 
lend a helping hand in whatever may be 
needed to make the ‘‘ old reliable ” what 
it aims to be—‘‘the oldest, cheapest, 
and best bee-paper in the world.” 

Yours Very Respectfully, 
STEPHEN ROESE. 


Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, editor of the 
British Bee Journal, gives this friendly 
notice in his paper for July 7: 


We regret to see that, owing to failing 
health, Mr. Thomas G. Newman has 
been obliged to retire from the proprie- 
torship of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
This he has sold to Mr. George W. York, 
who has been an assistant in editing and 
publishing it for eight years. 

We have for so long a time known 
Mr. Newman, and have always had 
such friendly relations with him, that 
we cannot but feel regret that he has 
been obliged tu relinquish the responsi- 
bility and anxiety of proprietorship. 
We are, however, pleased to see that 
Mr. Newman still remains one of the 
editors of the AMERICAN BEE JOURRAL, 
and we hope the time may be far dis- 
tant when he severs his connection en- 
tirely. The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
has been successfully conducted by him 
for nearly twenty years, and it has 
always held a leading position amongst 
bee-papers. 

We wish Mr. York every success in 
his new undertaking, and hope that he 
willcontinue a worthy follower in the 





and fraternal utterances. The follow- 


footsteps of Mr. Newman. 
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The Month of August. 





CURTIS MAY 





The field lies parched in thirst, 
Hushed in languor and heat ; 

The rough, wild hedge bears on its edge 
Its rose, pale-cheeked and sweet. 


The hills in their tents of cloud 
Through the doorways lean and look, 


And under the bank where the weeds grow 
ran 


Hums low the narrow brook. 


The butterfly’s soft wing 
Flits past hollow and bill ; 
The shining bees like argosies 
Sail trough air-seas deep and still. 


The dragon-fly darts and dips 
Where the pool has scooped its urn, 
And like coals of fire strewn in marsh and 


mire 
The red swamp-lilies burn. 
—N. Y. Voice. 





——————— eee 


QUERIES AND REPLIES. 
Weeis a a ill the iba. 


Query 833.—1. What would be the best 
material to keep the weeds and grass down in 
the apiary? 2. Would the ordinary water- 
lime or cement do, if put on pretty thick ?— 
Iowa. 





I don’t know.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 
1. Salt. 2.-Yes.—M. Manin. 


I think common salt the best.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


1. A lawn-mower. 2. Yes. —R. L. 


TAYLOR. 


Yes; or sand, or coal ashes, or flat 
rocks.—DADANT & Son. 


A good scythe in the hands of a good 
man.—G. M. DooLiTTLE. 


1, Salt. 2. Yes, if well done, but it 
is expensive.—H. D. CuTrTine. 


1. Pull them out. 2. No; they will 
come through it.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


1. Salt. Boiling water. A sickle. 
Ashes. Other things. 2. I should think 
so.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. Ascythe. Most of our bees are in 
pastures—the stock keep down the 
grass.—E. FRANCE. 





1. A very thick layer of sawdust wii! 
do it; or (2) the cement, if put on thick 
enough.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. A sharp scythe or lawn-mower. 2. 
It will ‘*do,” but I would not advise it. 
Too expensive.—EuGENE SECOR. 


I have never tried lime or cement. A 
good, sharp scythe and lawn-mower are 
the tools for me.—C. H. DreBerRn. 


1. I don’t know. 2. 1 would not want 
a cemented yard. I prefer agrass yard, 
kept down the best I can.—G. W. Dem- 
AREE. 


1. I use salt, and find it answers the 
purpose well. I prefer a nicely-trimmed 
lawn, but my yardis small. 2. I don’t 
know, having never tried it.—J.E. Ponp. 


1. I use salt, or when that fails, mus- 
cular power witha good pair of lawn- 
shears, or a lawn-mower. 2. I do not 
know, as I never tried it.—Mrs: JENNIE 
ATCHLEY. 


Paving with brick would be preferable, 
but by placing your hives in straight 
rows, so that you can runa lawn mower, 
grass is not very objectionable.—Mnrs. 
L. HARRISON. 


1. In my small apiary a lawn-mower 
and a sharp Bingham honey-knife work 
likea charm. 2. Yes, if mixed with 
sand and water. I use salt where I 
don’t want anything to grow.—A. B. 
MASON. 


2. Ithink so. I kept grass down in 
this way for some years. I now prefer 
a closely-mown lawn. “It is so beautiful, 
and if kept closely mown in June and 
July, is very nice and convenient.—A. 
J. Coox. 


Pieces of boards (old bee-hives) in 
front, and a short scythe, and plenty of 
tramping as you work your colonies, 
other places. Remember that green is 
the best color for the ground-work of 
your apiary, both for you and the bees. 
—JAMES HEDDON. 


* Yes, the water-lime or cement would 
do, if put on thick enough, but itis too 
expensive. Salt will kill vegetation. 
Sand, sawdust, or coal-ashes will keep 
down the grass or weeds, or you might 
use bricks or plank for the same pur- 
pose. But why goto such expense and 
trouble ? Grass is very pleasant to the 
eye, and far preferable to anything else 
in the apiary. A lawn-mower will easily 
keep it in order. Then humanity as wel! 
as bees ought to be pleased.—Eprrors. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 


ery - 


; pes-Cltre in Agricultural Colleges. 


Cc. L. BUCKMASTER. 








Why should it require argument to 
prove that bee-culture ought to be es- 
tablished in our colleges of agriculture ? 
Yet, after good reasons have been pre- 
sented, many of the Boards of Curators 
turn a deaf ear to the petitions of the 
bee-kee pers, 

There seems to be two prominent rea- 
sons why experiment apiaries are not at 
once established when the college is 
founded, viz. : 

1. There are so many branches to be 
provided for that the curators are very 
liable to overlook some. The Boards of 
Curators are generally composed of law- 
yers, doctors, preachers, bankers, and 
other professional men, while few farm- 
ers, and especially bee-keepers, receive 
the appointment. 

2. Bee-keepers and bee-keeping asso- 
ciations do not do their duties along this 
line. They should put themselves in 
communication with the Dean of their 
College of Agriculture. They ought to 
besiege him with petitions that he may 
present them tothe Board. He, by all 
means, should be invited to the meet- 
ings of the bee-associations, and be re- 
quested to read essays on the subject of 
bee-culture in connection with the farm 
economy. 

The bee-associations of the State 
should often meet in the Agricultural 
College buildings, and visit the farms; 
thereby getting personally acquainted 
with the teachers of the institution. 
Fellow bee-keepers, turn your meetings 
from meetings of pleasure at some popu- 
lar watering-place (where you will be 
robbed by some second-class _hotel- 
keeper), into a meeting of business 
where youcan enjoy the hospitality of 
the college town, and do something for 
the cause of practical education. 


This is a day of practical education— 
the period of manual training schools. 
The hand is being taught to accompany 
the eye. Boys and girls are being taught 
to do as wellas to know. This is the 
new education. 

Now, I want to say there is nothing 
that is superior to hive-building to train 
the hand; and nothing surpasses the 
exhibition of the constructions and the 
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economy of the busy bee that will so de- 
velop the growth of the human intellect. 


The day of the old college curriculum 
has passed. The boy will no longer be 
required to read seven years of Latin 
and Greek before he is permitted to 
study science ; but science will be taught 
in such a practical way, in the future, 
that it will train the mind, and at the 
same time store it with useful facts, 
which will enable the college graduate 
to at once battle with the difficulties of 
life. The time has now arrived when 
the scientifically educated mechanic, 
agriculturist, horticulturist, stock-raiser, 
manufacturer and miner are far ahead 
of the old-fashioned lawyer, preacher 
and doctor. 


I want to say that we are now making 
a determined effort to have an experi- 
ment apiary established in connection 
with the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, with a practical] bee-keeper as 
teacher; and if we can have the co- 
operation of the leading bee-keepers of 
our State, there will be no doubt of ou 
success. 


Last spring, by the invitation of Dr 
Ed. D. Porter, Dean of our College of 
Agriculture, I gave six lectures on prac- 
tical bee-culture to his class in agricul- 
ture. Ifound the subject very accept- 
able to the young ladies and young gen- 
tlemen; and they seemed anxious to 
prove the facts set forthin the lectures 
by experiments. Many expressed a de- 
sire to take a thorough course, and 
asked the Doctor that an experiment 
apiary might be established. 

Columbia, Mo. 


a 0 


The Mismating of Queen-Bees. 


JOHN D. A. FISHER. 








Mr. Geo. W. Wheeler, some time ago 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, wrote 
that if I would wait until this summer, 
I would have all sorts of mixtures and 
colors among the bees produced by my 
queen of this year’s rearing. No pre- 
diction could have been truer, for all of 
my young queens, so far, have mismated 
except one, and I donot know that she 
is purely mated, although her bees are 
all finely marked. 


Last year my young queens were 
purely mated except two, or at least I 
thought so, as they produced all finely- 
marked worker-bees. I was highly de- 


lighted at my success in getting so nearly 





all my young queens purely mated; but 
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this summer’s success has tumbled me 
down below zero. 


I tell you, I don’t know. I don’t un- 
derstand this queen-mating business. I 
let bees rear allthe drones they choose, 
and the drones had full liberty to fly, 
and there were multitudes of what I 
thought to be pure Italian drones flying 
in and around my bee-yard; and now, if 
it were not for the old queens in my 
yard that are pure, I would have a yard 
full of hybrid bees. There must have 
been a large congregation of my neigh- 
bor’s black drones that had their regular 
meeting-place near my apiary all this 
season. 


Mr. Wheeler will say, *‘ Your queens 
were not all purely mated last year, and 
this year the black blood is cropping 
out.” Now, I have some queen-bees 
that were three years old last year, and 
their daughters produced bees that were 
all well marked. This year the daugh- 
ters of these same old queens produced 
hybrid bees. How does he reconcile 
that ? 

I am very much interested in this 
mating of queens, and am doing some 
hard thinking on this matter. I cannot 
yet agree with Mr. Wheeler that a pure 
and yellow Italian queen mated with a 
black drone will produce all well-marked 
worker-bees, although his predictions in 
my case came true to a dot. 


I now believe that the place where 
the drones ‘locate there congregating 
spot has something to do with this mat- 
ing of queens. Idon’t know. Oh, how 
I do wish I did know. Won’t some one 
be so kind as to tell me, in the columns 
of the ‘‘old reliable” AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 

Woodside, N. C. 


A Young Attorney’s First Case, 


A. C. TYRREL. 


A number of years ago I had occasion 
to visit a new settlement in Tennessee, 
and while waiting for the person I 
wished to see, I followed a motley 
throng to the court-house in which a 
case of unusual interest was pending, 
at least to the parties directly interested. 

The judge—a kindly disposed, well 
~ meaning old man—although not very 
well versed in Blackstone, had been 
elected by the people of his district not 
en account of his legal lore, but because 
he advocated certain principles then 
popular with the masses. 


-hastily 





The attorney for the plaintiff—Ado)- 
phus Skinner, Esq.—had lately ‘‘ hung 
out his shingle,” and by dint of much 
persuasion and promising to divide with 
his client the amount of the judgment 
rendered against the defendant, suc- 
ceeded in being retained as counsellor 
in the case. 

The defendant’s attorney was a 
stranger to the residents of the county, 
having been sent by the ‘‘ National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union ” to defend the case! 


The action was called for trial, and a 
jury impaneled after much whispering 
between the plaintiff and his attorney, 
those only being retained who had no 
opinion on this or any other subject, and 
without prejudice for or against either 
party—taking their word for it. 


The plaintiff's attorney then arose 
with as much dignity as his smal! 
stature and calibre would admit, cast 
his eagle eye up to a spider’s-web on the 
wall, and over the sleepy jurors, thrust 
his hand into his pocket for an enormous 
chunk of ‘* pig-tail” tobacco (which he 
crammed into his mouth), 
hemmed and hawed to clear his throat, 
and commenced to state his case ina 
falsetto voice, by saying that the de- 
fendant was a man of vicious and vulgar 
habits, and wholly unfit to be entrusted 
with the care, custody and control of 
bees in the young and growing city of 
Podunk; and that he expected to prove 
by his witnesses—men of a high degree 
of moral character and rectitude—that 
his client on or about the 15th day of 
July, 1888, received serious injuries by 
reason of the running at largeof noxious 
insects owned and controlled by de- 
fendant. 


Having proceeded thus far to his evi- 
dent satisfaction, he suddenly lost his 
voice and thread of the argument, and, 
taking the petition, read a curious 
medley of synonyms, once very popular 
with lawyers, now but seldom (?) used. 
The following is a copy of the petition: 


In the Superior Court in and for the 
County of Dhawalaghiri, State of Ten- 
nessee. 

John 8S. Smith; 
Plaintiff. | 
vs. Petition. 
Tom A. Jones, | 
Defendant. 
To said Honorable Court : 

The plaintiff complains of the defend- 

ant, and for cause ef action states and 


says: 
1. That the defendant is a person 
formed, organized and existing for the 
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purpose of carrying on trade and busi- 
ness in the city of Podunk, and State of 
Tennessee, but not incorporated. 


2. That on or about the 15th day of 
July, 1888, the defendant was the 
owner and in possession of lot 1, block 
2, in the city of Podunk, as aforesaid ; 
that he kept and owned a skep, colony, 
or stand of bees in said city and State, 
as aforesaid, of vicious, willful, venge- 
ful, vindictive, venomous and unlawful 
disposition. 

3. That at the time and times afore- 
said, and prior thereto, and from thence 
until and at the time, period and date 
of the injury and damage to the plain- 
tiff hereinafter mentioned, set forth and 
to be stated, the defendant well knew 
that said malignant, uncivil and discour- 
teous bees were accustomed and ever 
ready with, or without provocation, to 
attack, bite, puncture and sting unof- 
fending mankind, persons and things. 


4. That on or about the 15th day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-eight, as 
aforesaid, the said bees, or four-winged 
insects then and there being, in the day- 
time of said day, to-wit: About the hofr 
of 4 o’clock p.m., on the corner of 
Mason and Dixon street, in said city 
and State, as aforesaid, about 15 feet 
from said corner of said streets, then 
and there being, unlawfully, wrong- 
fully, feloniously, and of his or their 
deliberate and premeditated malice, did 
make an assault, with the intent then 
and there him the said defendant un- 
lawfully, feloniously, nefariously, and of 
his, ber, or their deliberate and pre- 
meditated malice, to kill, puncture, 
wound and murder, and that they, the 
said bees or insects, instigated, stirred 
up and encouraged by the said defend- 
ant, with certain deadly and fatal weap- 
ons, to-wit: With a certain sharp- 
pointed weapon or weapons to their 
abdomen attached, then nd there had 
and held him the said defendant’s bees 
by their next friend and owner thereof, 
in and upon the cheek of him the said 
plaintiff then and there unlawfully, 
wickedly, wilfully, purposely, felon- 
iously, iniquitously and nefariously, and 
of their premeditated and deliberate 
malice, did strike, cut, thrust and punc- 
ture, with the intent aforesaid, one 
wound of the length of one inch, and of 
the depth of three inches, of which said 
dangerous and mortal wound, he, the 
said defendant from the 15th day of 
July, 1888, until this time, did languish, 
and languishjng did live in mortal terror, 
anguish and bodily pain as aforesaid, 


ho 





and against the peace and dignity of this 
defendant herein. 

5. At the time complained of, he, the 
plaintiff, caught, captured and imprison- 
ed one of his assailants after his power 
for evil had been curtailed and cat off 
by reason of the deprivation of his said 
weapon or stinger when engaged in his 
unlawful and unholy act and deed as 
hereinbefore mentioned, and the same is 
Cit attached and marked ‘ Exhibit 

6. That on the 15th day of July, 
1888, as aforesaid, while the defendant 
was the owner and proprietor of the 
bees herein complained of, said insects 
or bees did attack, chase, bite, worry, 
sting and puncture this plaintiff on his 
left cheek as aforesaid, and left a piece 
of sharp-pointed weapon or sting about 
six inches in length in his, said defend- 
ant’s cheek, in consequence thereof and 
thereby, by said willful, malignant and 
vicious act, he, the said plaintiff, became 
sick, lame, indisposed, diseased, weak 
and morbid, and so continued for the 
space of three hours next following the 
aforesaid attack, and was prevented, 
hindered and kept by reason of his ter- 
rified, damaged and injured condition 
and state from attending to his lawful 
and legitimate business, and necessarily 
expended, paid out and contributed to 
one Dr. Mercer, M. D., the sum of $1.60 
in endeavoring and trying to be cured of 
his said sickness, lameness, and prurient, 
itching disease to the damage of this 
plaintiff in the sum of $5,000. 


Wherefore, plaintiff prays judgment 
against the defendant in the sum of 
$5,000, and interest thereon at 7 per 
cent. from the 15th day of July, 1888, 
and for such other and further relief 
and aid as justice and mercy may dic- 
tate and dispose. 

(The jurat to this petition is omitted 
for want of time and space.) 

Madison, Nebr. 

(To be continued if necessary.) 


elm —_ 


Experience in Clipping Wings of Queens. 


FRANK COVERDALE, 








On account of being quite busy about 
my farm work the past spring, I 
thought to let my queens go unclipped, 
and chance that old-fashioned method 
just once. 

In the last days of June, swarming 
was the order of the day, and of course 
I used a ladder and sharp knife, and an 
old-fashioned gunny-sack on a pole put 
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up to catch the cluster in. What incon- 
venient places some swarms would clus- 
terin! Ithink most assuredly that no 
device could be invented to properly 
take these last-mentioned swarms from 
the trees. But up the ladder I went, 
then out on the limbs the rest of the 
way, and with the knife I sawed and 
cut, and when nearly two-thirds off, the 
limb cracked, which shook off some of 
the bees, and I finished cutting the limb 
down the ladder. 

As I laid the cluster in front of a new 
hive, for awhile all seemed well, until 
I heard a rustling and hunting on the 
ground on the part of the bees which 
were about to cluster again at the top of 
the tree. I had failed to get the queen, 
and with mad bees flying around my 


head, and great drops of sweat falling’ 


from my brow, I stood gazing at the top 
of the tree, and I said to myself, ‘‘If I 
could only be forgiven of this evil, I 
would do so no more.” 


But no, there was no forgiveness, save 
that I yet might clip my queens’ wings 
—a thing not at all easy to do after the 
section-cases are on the hives, which 
are rolling brimful of bees. However, 
I thought I would try, and while I was 
going towards the honey-house, it came 
quite fresh to my mind. Experience in 
hunting black queens had been no easy 
task,. but with shears and Bingham 
smoker under fair puff, the task was at 
once begun. 

I puffed in just a little smoke to cause 
the bees to stay back, and took one 
frame out all right, and the next frame 
was given a slight jar, and before I got 
through 30,000 bees all boiled out over 
the edges of the hive, and without find- 
ing the queen it was closed. 

Then for the next, I got an extra hive 
to set the frames over, which seemed to 
somewhat help the matter. After that 
day, I declined hunting for any blacks. 


The hives of my best Italians were 
then opened, the first having a Doolittle 
queen, and finding myself not disap- 
pointed, all wenton finely as far as the 
Italian colonies lasted. Now, as the 
queens were half clipped (including 
some hybrid colonies), I determined, if 
possible, to finish the job again in a few 
days when it was quite warm, and in the 
afternoon, with honey coming in quite 
freely, the work was again begun, and I 
determined this time to govery gently, 
opening up the cover easily, and using a 
very smal] amount of smoke. I was 
then quiet for one minute, when with 
another slight puff of smoke the opera- 
tion was continued. No jarring was 





done; large numbers of the bees were 

in the field, and frame by frame was 

examined, first on the oneside, and then 

on the other, until 15 black queens 

were clipped, and every colony was 

treated in this easy and calm way. 
Welton, Iowa. 


_—_— OD ee 


The Season—fo-Called Punic Bees, 


Cc. P. M’KINNON. 








Last winter I Jost 4 colonies out of 50 
in the cellar. I found some pollen-bear- 
ing flowers in bloom about April 1, and 
one nice, warm day in the evening I put 
the bees on the summer stands, mostly 
in good condition. The weather was 
fair, and I expected the bees would have 
a lively time the next day, but the wind 
changed, it turned cold, and rained, and 
hundreds of my bees were lost. It just 
kept on raining, and the bees were get- 
ting weaker, uptil 15 colonies were 
dead, and the rest very weak. (It 
rained 25 days in May.) The bees be- 
came so weak that it was impossible to 
a ready for the harvest. 

hey bred up very rapidly during 
clover bloom, and commenced swarming 
during linden bloom. I saved 19 prime 
swarms, hived them on full combs, and 
they are now in good condition for the 
fall flow—if we have one. I will have 
150 or 200 pounds of white honey in 
sections. 


THE SO-CALLED PUNIC BEES. 


Last fafl I bought a virgin queen of 
the so-called Punic bees; she proved 
very prolific, and wintered well. They 
were the first bees to take in pollen, and 
bred up very fast, and were the first to 
swarm; but they have not the most 
honey. Some of my Italian hybrids are 
the first with the honey. The Punics 
are ahead of all the bees I have when it 
comes to stinging. They are the mean- 
est bees to work with I ever saw. [I in- 
tend to pinch the queen’s head off and 
replace her with an Italian. 

I see on page 138, that Mr. Cowan, 
editor of the British Bee Journal, has 
found that Punic is only a new name for 
Tunisian bees. I would like to ask if 
the Tunisian bees have been tried in this 
country, and what their characteristics 
are. Let others give their experience 
with the Punic bees—some of our lead- 
ing bee-men—and if they are ‘‘ no good,” 
say so, and inform the bee-keepers of 
the country, that they may invest in 
something more profitable. 

Bangor, Iowa, Aug. 8, 1892. 
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great Increase from One Coban Colony. 


B. W. 





LAW. 





My friends, Dr. Warner and Mr. 
Somerford have suggested to me that my 
experience in starting an apiary might 
be worth reporting. As an indication 
of the possibilities of bee-keeping here 
in Ceba, doubtless it is; but when I 
look back in the light of the experience 
gained, and see how much better I might 
have done, Ido not feel that itis any- 
thing to be proud of. Summarized 
briefly, the increase from one colony 
had amounted, in 18 months, to over 30 
colonies, and these had produced 7,240 
pounds of honey. 


Our friend Dr. Warner has an apiary, 
and my better half thought it would be 
nice to have a colony of bees upon our 
azotea (flat-tile roof), and I made no 
objection. The colony of bees came in 
December, 1890, the queen having be- 
gun laying Nov. 16. It was my wife’s 
affair; but as she happened to be away 
the first time our friend came to open 
the hive and attend to the bees, I as- 
sisted and thought it rather interesting. 
[ attended to them myself the next time, 
and my interest grew, and we thought 
we should make 5 colonies, Dr. Warner 
having explained to us how to increase 
by dividing. . 

Our experience (Mrs. L. got almost 
as deeply interested as I did) the next 
three months was doubtless very much 
that of most beginners. How cross the 
hybrids were! We got brood and cells 
from our friend’s pure Italians, and 
were bound to have no other queens. 
By and by we forgot our limit of 5 colo- 
nies, and did not insist on purity of 
breed. We wanted bees, no matter what 
color. We got past the stage of gloves 
and armlets, and antidotes for stings, 
and concluded we would keep on until 
we had 20 hives. ; 

In August we had 26 colonies, and 
the fever (bee, not yellow fever) became 
so strong that we came near giving up 
our visit to the States, for the sake of 
staying to take care of the bees. We 
did not give it up, however, and were 
away three months, leaving the bees to 
the care of our friend. He could not 
see them very frequently. A good many 
swarms went out; but when we returned 
in November, we found on our azotea 
32 hives, mostly with upper stories. 
This was exactly one year from the time 
the first queen began laying. 

We began extracting in December 
from 27 


accident, giving away two, and placed 
sections on two. The belliflower lasted 
only until about Jan. 6, giving 230 
gallons. This usually lasts until a 
month later. Romerillo (Bidens leucan- 
thus) following, soon gave about as much 
more. This honey candies—the only 
honey produced in Cuba which does not 
remain liquid, so far as I know. Fruit 
and other blossoms produced some 
further surplus, but continued rains 
prevented us from obtaining more than 
half the mangrove flow; besides, I had 
sold eightof my best colonies before it 
began. 

My hives have nine frames 1344x134 
in brood-chamber, and eight above. I 
began with ten frames below, spaced 
according to rule, but found better re- 
sults with one less. My location is very 
favorable in one respect. About three- 
quarters of a mile distant are molasses 
storehouses ; and when everything else 
fails, the bees manage to scrape a living 
from the drainings of the hogsheads. 
This undoubtedly helped them through 
our two bad months, August and Sep- 
tember. One circumstance, however, is 
unfavorable, and that is, our house is 
located on the edge of the bay, so that 
half of the area of the range is water. 

The total amount of extracted honey 
was 7,025 pounds; comb honey, 215 
pounds; wax, 70 pounds. Of the 27 
colonies, about two-thirds were strong ; 
but all gave surplus in upper stories. 
Since beginning to extract I have per- 
mitted no increase until now, not intend- 
ing to keep on with the apiary. Inow 
propose to increase to 100, and if I get 
as good results per colony next season, 
I will report again. One result I have 
still to mention—a fund of health and 
enjoyment from my work with the bees 
that I could have obtained here in no 
other way.—Gleanings. 

Havana, Cuba, July 1, 1892. 


Serie ated — 


Season of 1892—What I Haye Learned. 


DEMAREE. 





G. W. 





I have written something under this 
head for some of the bee-periodicals each 
season for several years past. Some of 
the seasons have been a great success, 
and some have been poor in results. 

The season just past has been the 
greatest failure in the way of a honey 
crop thatI have had to speak of. We 
have had plenty of bloom, but the 
weather has been abnormal] to a remark- 
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early spring to this date. Excessive 
rainfall, with cloudy, cool weather, with 
short intervals of excessive heat, char- 
acterized the season covering our early 
honey harvest. 


What little honey we got was stored 
between June 15 and the 25th, and for 
several days during that short harvest 
the weather was so abnormally hot and 
sultry, that the bees deserted the brood- 
chambers and surplus cases, to hang on 
the sides and under parts of the hives. 
The temperature went up to 100° in the 
shade on June 23, 24 and 25, and there 
were terrific electric storms such as do 


My apiary is Italian—with half dozen 
colonies of Carniolans on trial—one col- 
ony of pure native black bees as a curi- 
osity, and one colony of so-called Punic 
bees. It wasa close fight, against ad- 
versity between the best of my Italians 
and the best of the Carniolans. But! 
presume that the Carniolans have gained 
strength from the yellow blood that they 
have borrowed from the Italians. 

The native black bees have, as usual, 
showed their weakness under adversity. 


EXPERIENCE WITH THE PUNICS. 
How about the little, black Tunisian 


bees? There is tender ground here, my 
friend, and we must speak tenderly. 
The latter part of last season I procured 
a Punic queen and introduced her to an 
Italian colony. She laid well, and reared 
plenty of bees for winter, and the colony 
was well stocked with bees in the early 
spring. Her bees were darker than any 
colony of native black bees I have seen, 
but were not ‘‘black,” as they have 
been described. 

A majority of persons who were shown 
this eolony of bees, failed to discover 
any difference between their general ap- 
pearance and that of some very black 
colonies of native bees; but when their 
attention was called to their inky ap- 
pearance, they would readily admit that 
these bees might be distinguished from 
the native bees if one thought to make 
the discrimination. 

In the early spring I was clipping the 
wingsof some queens, and undertook to 


not occur twice in an ordinary life-time. 
Under these conditions, what little honey 
we were able to take was injured in 
flavor, and is a poor article at best. 


We have been told that the bees digest 
the nectar in their honey-sacs, and con- 
vert the raw nectar into the genuine 
article—honey. I never believed this 
monstrous theory for a_moment. All my 
experience goes to show that good 
weather is essential to good honey; that 
all nectar handled by the bees must fer- 
ment slightly to convert the sugar it 
contains, in the process of curing; and 
if the weather chances to be the reverse 
of good—as it was in 1882, and now in 
1892—the fermentation may go too far, 
and result in slightly sour, twanggy 
honey. 
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KENTUCKY WORLD’S FAIR HONEY EXHIBIT. 


Kentucky, so far as my rather ex- 


ee nr 





tended correspondence has informed me, 
has procured no comb honey worthy to 
represent our State at the World’s Fair 
next year. We have only now to try 
and arrange with our State Agricultural 
Commissioners to make an exhibit of the 
next year’s crop, during the latter part 
of the Fair. Wecan put of our early 
white honey, in position at the Fair, by 
July 15, or about two months before the 
Fair is closed. 


UNFAVORABLE SEASON FOR EXPERIMENTS. 


The season has been so utterly out of 
line with what we habitually expect to 
see, that I did not pursue my usual ex- 
periments this summer. To succeed 
with anything, I must feel a live inter- 
est in it, and as my bees could do noth- 
ing, I was powerless also to do anything 
with them. 

But a poor season—a real failure of a 
season—is not without some advantages. 
If you can feel interest enough to ob- 
serve closely, you may discover your best 
bees, and be able to improve your stock 
by breeding from the best next season. 





clip the black African—but I- didn't. 
They were in some respects the most un- 
manageable colony of bees I ever tried 
to handie. They did not sting as vi- 
ciously as some bees I have handled, but 
when the tops of the frames were un- 
covered, they would boil up and cover 
the tops of the frames, and spread out 
over the edges of the hive in a way that 
made handling of the frames a most un- 
pleasant job. Icould drive them with 
smoke, but they would rush back before 
I could set down the smoker and touch a 
frame. : 

The best I could do was to put on the 
surplus cases, and give them a wide 
berth. The result was, they gathered 
no surplus, but itis a fact that 25 per 
cent. of my Italians did no better this 
worst of all seasons. At the end of the 
season, I gave the colony an Italian 
queen, and this is the end of ‘ Panics” 
in my apiary. 

The prospects for fall honey are very 
good, and our bees must have this, or be 
fed. 

Christiansburg, Ky., Aug. 15, 1892. 
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Growing the Basso in California. 


It would be a great thing for the bee- 
keepers of this Coast if some enterpris- 
ing person or company would propagate 
basswood or linden timber in California 
in sufficient quantity to make one-piece 
sections as required by our bee-keepers. 
We do not know that any person has 
attempted the propagation of this timber 
ona large scale in this State. That the 
trees will grow well and grow quickly is 
beyond question, and we are quite cer- 
tain it would be as profitable for timber 
culture as the blue-gum. 


In our rich soil and warm climate the 
growth of trees goes steadily on through- 
out the year, and the basswood being a 
tree of rapid growth, it would soon ma- 
ture so as to yield good material for one- 
piece sections ; even small growths of it 
could be used to advantage, and as the 
tree has wonderful vitality, when cut 
sprouts come quickly and in great num- 
bers from the roots, so that a basswood 
grove would soon spring up. We are of 
the opinion that many localities in the 
northern part of the State are adapted 
to the growth of this timber. The cer- 
tainty that it would find a ready market 
at good prices ought to be sufficient in- 
ducement to start some enterprising 
person or company in the business. 


As the matter stands we are entirely 
at the mercy of the Eastern manufac- 
turers of one-piece sections. We are 
obliged to pay heavy freight rates on the 
railroad to get the sections, the charges 
amounting to more than the price paid 
for the sections at the factory. 


The comb honey-producer of southern 
California is obliged to put his product 
on the market in as neat a package, and 
in as good shape as his Eastern competi- 
tor in order to secure good prices for his 
honey, and so far nothing has been found 
in California that is equal to basswood 
for one-pound sections. It is light and 
white, being entirely free from any 
gummy substance in its make up. 


BASSWOOD FOR HONEY AND SHADE. 


There is another reason why basswood 
should be propagated here, and that is 
its yield of nectar-producing bloom, 
affording a honey but little inferior to 
that gathered from our sages. It would 
doubtless bloom at a time of year that 
would completely fill the gap between 
the blooming of the sage and sumac, 
thus giving employment to the bee that 








would return large profits to the bee- 
master. 

It is more than probable that bass- 
wood could be made to flourish wherever 
the sycamore or buttonwood will grow, 
and when once established would re- 
quire no irrigation; though doubtless it 
would make a quicker and larger growth 
in locations where it would be supplied 
with water during the very warm 
weather. 

The linden is a beautiful shade-tree, 
and could be used to advantage in our 
cities and villages by supplanting that 
villainous, good-for-nothing pepper-tree. 
Some of our Eastern cities, especially 
Washington, D. C., have some splendid 
specimens of linden shade-trees along 
the streets, and in the public squares 
and parks. 

Whether the State Forestry has given 
the basswood or lindens a place in its 
experimental work, we are not informed, 
but it is worth the bee-keeper’s while to 
investigate the subject and get what 
information he can from that quarter, 
not forgetting that a plentiful supply of 
young basswood or lindens can be had 
at very low rates from Eastern nursery- 
men. After the rainy season sets in is 
the best time to plant the young trees. 
Thousands of dollars can be saved to 
bee-keepers every year if the basswood 
can be successfully grown in any con- 
siderable portion of California. Give 
the basswood or linden a fair chance for 
life in California.—Rural Californian. 





—_———_—— aaNet 


Convention Notices. 


COLORADO.—The Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their “ Honey-Day”’ 
in Longmont, Colo., on Sept, 28th, 1892. 

Littleton, Colo. H. Kwnienut, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA.-—The Susquehanna Co. 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold their 11th 
annual meeting at Rush, Pa.,on Thursday, 
Sept. 1, 1892, at 10 a.m. All are cordially in- 
vited. Bring along any new fixtures of inter- 
est that you may have. H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting as Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., 
on Jan. 13 and 14, 1893. All members of the 
Association are requested to be present as the 
following officers are to be elected; President, 
Vice-President, Secretary. Assistant Sec., and 
Treasurer. Blank Reports will be sent each 
member, for the year 1892, with instructions. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers, and especially to those that would 
like to join with us. *Each member will be no- 
tified at least one month before the meeting. 

Boscobel, Wis. EDWIN PIKE, Pres: 





Read our great offer on page 261. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1892. 
Aug. 27.—Haldimand, at 8. Cayuga, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 


Aug. 30, 31.—Iowa State, at DesMoines, Iowa. 
J. W. Bittenbender, Sec., Knoxville, lowa, 


Sept. 1.—Susquehanna Co., at Rush, Pa. 
. M. Seeley, See., Harford, Pa. 


Sept. 7, 8.—Nebraska, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec., York, Nebr. 
Oct. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake Gey: Utah. 
John C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Jan, 13, 14.—S.W.Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Edwin Pike, Pres., Boscobel, Wis. 
(ae In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE Ep1Tors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor.,Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchingon....Flint, Mich 


ee @ ae 
Mational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





REPORTS, PROSPECTS, ETC. 


G® Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 
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Bees are Doing Well. 


I have 82 colonies of beesin good 
condition. Bees are doing well here this 
summer. The mostof mine will store 
from 50 to 60 pounds of comb honey 
per colony this year. 

THOMPSON KIRBY. 

Ashley, Mich., Aug. 11, 1892. 





Methods of Preventing Increase. 


For the past two seasons I have fol- 
lowed the plan of the Dadants to pre- 
vent increase, viz.: To hive the new 
swerm beside the parent colony, and 
after 48 hours, at the same time giving 
more room by adding empty supers. 
This works fairly well, but is not a sure 





preventive of after-swarming, especially 
where one is running for comb honey. 


I tried a new way this season, putting 
the newly-hived swarms into a dark. 
cool cellar, and leaving them there for 
36 to 48 hours. They were perfectly 
quiet in the cellar, and went to work 
builidng comb, and I was surprised at 
the amount they made, andI found 
some honey stored.in the new comb. 
When taken from the cellar and shaken 
in front of the parent colony, they 
marched in in a very cool and quiet 
manner, and there was. no after-swarm- 
ing in the 4 colonies so treated. I shal! 
try the plan another season with all new 
swarms. 

I have been using the Porter and Tay- 
lor bee-escapes the past two seasons, 
and shall have to give the preference to 
the Taylor, as it has never clogged or 
failed to do its work. 

N. P. ASPINWALL. 

Harrison, Minn., Aug. 11, 1892. 





Have Done Nothing for a Week. 


I began this season with 12 colonies, 
and increased them to 17 by natural 
swarming. I have taken only 40 pounds 
of honey so.far. Bees have done noth- 
ing for a week. G. W. McConneE LL. 

Pembroke, N. H., Aug. 15, 1892. 





Bee-Forage Drowned. 


Bees did not do as well here last spring 
as formerly in March, but the other two 
crops promised a big yield, had not our 
levees broke and drowned all the forage 
for the balance of the seasen. I got, in 
March, 10 barrels of honey, each hold- 
ing 50 gallons. E. STABL. 

Kenner, La., Aug. 7, 1892. 





My Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


I am a novice in bee-keeping, but was 
brought up in a ‘‘bee-yard” in West 
Virginia. Icame to Kansas in 1880, 
but did not have a good chance to ‘try 
my hand” at bee-keeping until 1891, 
when I bought a stray swarm for $1, 
which a farmer found clustered on a 
sumac bush. Then a neighbor gave me 
one, which, in a short time, cast a 
swarm, and I then considered myself 
rich in the possession of 3 colonies. 

Last fall I bought 13 colonies, 4 or 5 
of which were in soap or cracker boxes. 
At the opening of the honey season I 
transferred them to 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hives, which are good enough for 
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me. I have had only two swarms this 
season—both from the same colony—one 
on May 27, and one on May 29. This 
was caused by taking the queen from an 
old colony, and introducing her into a 
queenless one, when the old colony went 
to rearing queens, as though everything 
depended upon how many they could 
rear. A few days later I found eight 
queen-cells on two frames, and it 
‘wasn’t much of a day for queens, 
either.” I now have 18 colonies in fair 
condition, and storing some surplus 
honey. 

This has been a@ very poor season in 
this section of the country, on account 
of the drouth, but we are getting some 
fine rains in the last few days, and hope 
for a good fall honey crop. 

Where can I get some basswood trees? 
I would like to try. them in Kansas. 

DRONE. 

Leonardville, Kans., Aug. 15, 1892. 


[Those who have young basswood 
trees for sale would doubtless find pur- 
chasers by advertising in the Ber Jour- 
NAL.—Eps. J 





Worst Season in 13 Years. 


The honey crop is a total failure here 
in northern Kentucky, as I only got 250 
pounds from 165 strong colonies, spring 
count. Everything looked favorable 
for a big crop of honey. There was 
plenty of clover, and plenty of prospécts, 
but no honey. It is the worst season in 
13 years, or since I have been keeping 
bees. C. T. BregErs. 

Minerva, Ky., Aug. 14, 1892. 





Five-Banded Italian Bees. 


I received two five-banded queens 
from Texas on May 15, and started 
them with three frames of brood and 
bees. They have filled two supers of 
the Root 8-frame dovetailed hive. One 
queen is on the third super. I had 
black bees right by the side of them, 
that have not 5 pounds. I tell you, 
‘* five-bands ” are ‘* Daisies.” 

C. V. MANN. 

Riverton, Ills., July 15, 1892. 





Meeting of the North American. 


I notice what is said in regard to the 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. I think that 


There are times when we can go from 
Suspension Bridge to Washington and 
return for $10. That would suit us. 


I hope every reasonable effort will be 
made to get a large attendance, but do 
not let us ever get less money in the 
treasury than when Mr. C. P. Dadant 
resigned his position as Secretary.. He 
worked hard, and would take nothing. 
I did a little, and refused to take what 
the Association kindly voted me. We 
wanted toraise the financial standing 
of the Association, and that should be 
one aim of every future Secretary. 

I should like to see an able chairman 
—a resident of Chicago—elected to the 
Presidency, for the World’s Exposition 
meeting. R. F. HOLTERMANN. 

Brantford, Ont., Aug. 12, 1892. 


Fair Season for Honey. 


The season has been fair, though quite 
dry since June 1. The hive on scales 
from June 8 to July 21 gained 165 
pounds in weight, after which there was 
a loss of about 44 pound per day. The 
best day (July 2) was a gain of 9 pounds, 
after 1%{ inches of rain. My 71 colo- 
nies stored 4,000 pounds of honey, with 
an increase of 12 colonies. About of 
the honey was extracted. 

J. L. STRONG. 

Clarinda, Iowa, Aug. 11, 1892. 





Bees Did Real Well on Clover. 


Bees, as a rule, have done but little 
here. As the spring was so cold and 
wet many died, and those that lived 
through were so weak that they gath- 
ered but little honey when the white 
clover came in bloom. But my bees 
have done real well, as my 58 colonies, 
spring count, have given me, of clover 
honey, extracted and comb, ahout 
2,500 pounds, andI hope to get a fall 
crop from heart’s-ease and yellow 
Spanish-needle. Bees have swarmed but 
little this season. JOHN HASKINS. 

Douglas, Mo., Aug. 10, 1892. 


Salting Bees—Poor Honey Seasons. 


Last week I met an old friend—t':e 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL—the first copy 
I have seen since it passed under the 
new management. It contained an arti- 
cle (page 183) from my own pen, writ- 
ten for the Bee-Keepers’ Guide, on the 
subject of salting bees. I could only 





September is too early for us Canadians. 


repeat what I then said. Since then I 
have allowed my salting trough to go 
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dry, so that scarcely a bee could be seen 
about it; then I would pour water in it, 
and the bees were soon about it as thick 
as ever. To prevent bees from drowning, 
I have. used chips, clover chaff, straw, 
boards with holes in them, and allowed 
to float on the water; but I have also 
tried corn-cobs, and like them best. 


This part of the State has become so 
drouthy that there are few locations in 
which it will pay to keep bees, or at 
least to trust to bee-keeping as a busi- 
ness. For years I have been trying to 
find some part of the United States 
where skill and attention would give a 
fair honey crop every year; but so far 
I have not been able to find sucha 
country. Here it hardly pays to keep 
even a few for table honey, much less 
for market. Ido not think there are 
over one-fourth of the colonies kept that 
were here ten years ago. If the seasons 
do not improve, there will soon be no 
bees here except ina few river bottom 
situations. 

I regret to be forced to say this, for 
there is no pursuit more congenial to 
my taste than bee-keeping. 

Wma. CamM. 

Murrayville, Ills., Aug. 9, 1892. 


- ——e —_ 


Lots of Honey from Buckwheat. 


My bees have done very well this sum- 
mer, and are now getting lots of honey 
from buckwheat. G. W. BELL. 

Bell’s Landing, Pa., Aug. 16, 1892. 


——_-—~ <> e+ —_______—_- 


Bee-Keeping Near San Francisco Bay. 


This is the first year I have done any- 
thing among the bees for five or six 
years. Oursis not considered a good 
location for bees—it is too near the 
coast, being 3 miles from San Francisco 
Bay, and about 12 or 13 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The finest part of our crop was partly 
extracted, when we received word that 
our brother Andrew was sick. He was, 
for a number of years, in the employ of 
the Government, in the Pension Depart- 
ment at Washington, D.C. After three 
weeks’ sickness, he died on June 2. He 
was a young man of much promise, and 
would in all probability have made his 
mark in the world. His sickness and 
death was the cause of our doing nothing 
among the bees all through June and 
July. The fruit season was then over, 
and my two remaining brothers, who 
are the youngest members of the family, 
and yet school-boys, were given charge 





of a gang of boys, who were hired to 
harvest the fruit. 


These brothers I speak of, are inter- 
ested in the bees with me, and as I had 
newspaper work to attend to in the 
neighboring town, only about one-half 
of the hives were extracted from since 
June 1. We did not work for comb 
honey, though a couple of colonies gave 
us some very nice honey in the sections. 
In all, we obtained nearly a ton of ex- 
tracted sweets, and there must be yet 
500 pounds to throw out of the combs. 


In looking through the hives recently 
to introduce queens, etc., I found that 
robber bees were exceedingly numerous. 
In fact, it was bad to open a hive, for 
the robber bees soon swarmed around. 

W. A. PRYAL. 

North Temescal, Calif., Aug. 8, 1892. 








COMBED AND EXTRACTED. 
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Some Extra Large Bees. 


Mr. J. P. Murdock, of Florida, writes 
me that he has some extra large bees, 
so large that 13 of their worker-cells 
measure 3 inches, 7 drone-cells 2 inches, 
andemore than half the bees fail to pass 
the ordinary perforated zinc. He says 
these bees are the result of selection in 
breeding from an Italian queen imported 
11 years ago. He has sent mea copy 
of the Florida Dispatch, containing an 
account of his experience in getting 
these bees, andof his discovering their 
unusual size, andI make the following 
extract from the article: 


** Last season all who saw my bees 
would remark, ‘what big bees!’ This 
occurred so often that I concluded to 
test the matier and see how well I had 
succeeded. Sol sent to a number of 
our bee-men of the North a sample cage, 
and asked in return a similar favor. In 
the meantime I rigged up a balance, by 
which I could weigh to sixteenth grains. 
By this I found the heaviest dozens 
went a little more than 23 grains, and 
the lightest about 17 grains. Now, a 
dozen of mine went up to thirty-eight and 
three-siateenths grains, more than double 
the size of somelI received. Well, it 
set the parties who saw these big fellows 
to ‘ buzzing’ at once, and all wanted to 
try them. The result is, I have at this 
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time a number of these queens North, 
trying to break the record on surplus. 
Just here I hear that fellow remark, 
‘another trick to sell queens.’ Not 
quite, my dear sir. I have the first 
queen yet to sell for lucre.” 

I have sent for a queen, and expect to 
know something about these big bees 
by actual, personal experience.—W. Z. 
HuTCHINSON, in Bee-Keepers’ Review. 





Keeping Bees from Annoying at Fairs. 


It will soon be time now to hold our 
county fairs; and at such times the bees 
and candy-men are liable te come in con- 
flict. Every year, until last year, our 
bees fairly swarmed around the candy- 
stands. Although there was a dearth 
of honey, we managed to keep the bees 
at home from the last fair. On the 
morning of each day of the fair, we 
blew tobacco smoke into the entrances 
of every one of our colonies; this was 
repeated along about noon. The effect 
was to stupefy the bees, and to make 
them stay at home. As a further pre- 
caution we provided each of the candy- 
men with wire-cloth paddles, with wire- 
cloth in the centers, the wire-cloth being 
used to prevent the bees from being 
fanned away or to one side, in hitting at 
them on the wing. With these, every 
candy-man was to kill the first bee that 
came around; for we told them that 
every bee that went away loaded would 
bring back a dozen more. The effect of 
the tobacco smoke and the wire-cloth 
paddles was magical; and the casual 
observer would have said, standing 
around the candy-stands, that not a 
bee came around. At the previous fair, 
our bees madeso much trouble that the 
candy-men threatened to sue us for 
damages, because the bees swarmed the 
stands so strong that people were afraid. 
We have mentioned this before, but it 
will bear repetition for the benefit of 
those who have bees located near fair 
grounds, and who should do everything 
in their power to prevent bees ffom 
being a nuisance.—Gleanings. 


+ ~ > 


One Field of 100,000 Lilies. 


This is a sight to be seen only on 
picturesque islands of the Bermudas. 
There these flowers are raised as a reg- 
ular field crop. In value and in the es- 
teem of the inhabitants they come next 
to the potato, though both are less es- 
teemed than the onion, which is the 
staple crop of the islands. No more 





beautiful sight can be imagined than at 
this season of the year greets the eye of 
the traveler as he comes suddenly upon 
one of these fields, hundreds of yards 
square, and a mass of most fragrant 
white. 

Unfortunately, the lily fields are not 
in the most profitable state. The beau- 
tiful bloom represents to its owners 
waste, for the lilies should be marketed 
in the form of buds. They are cut 
from the stems and packed in cases, 64 
in a box, and sent by express all over 
the United States: If kept in a cool, 
dry place, the buds will remain without 
opening for several weeks, while by 
being placed in water they can be 
brought to perfection in a day or two; 
or, if the water is slightly warmed, in a 
few hours. This fortunate peculiarity 
of the lily has made it possible for it to 
be transported notwithstanding the long 
journey. 

The culture was introduced only a 
few years ago upon the Bermudas by an 
American gentleman, Gen. Hastings. 
Some of the largest fields are still owned 
by this gentleman, and it is said that on 
one of them at any time in the season 
over 100,000 lilies may be seen in 
bloom at the same time.—Buffalo Evx- 
press. 


OO ee 


Bee Journal Posters, printed 
in two colors, will be mailed free upon 
application. They may be used to ad- 
vantage at Fairs over Bee and Honey 
Exhibits. We will send sample copies 
of the Ber JouRNAL to be used in con- 
nection with the Posters in securing 
subscribers. Write a week before the 
Fair, telling us where to send them. We 
would like to have a good agent at every 
Fair to be held this year. Here is a 
chance for a live man—or woman. 








Your Subscription to the Ber 
JouRNAL—is it paid up to date? If not, 
please send to usa dollar for a year, 
and thus show your appreciation of our 
efforts in your behalf. Look at your 
wrapper-label, and if the date looks like 
this—‘‘ DecY 1,” that $1.00 sent to this 
office will make it look like this—Dec92. 


The Globe Bee-Veil, which we offer 
on the third page of this number of the 
BrE JOURNAL, is just the thing. You 
can get it for sending us only three new 
subscribers, with $3.00. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is pecsived by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 

A Sample Copy of the Ber JouRNAL wil 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
‘ost-Office mosey Order, or Bank Draft on New 

York = Chi ee none of agee ay Ay 
Register your ig tamps bo ‘or 
postage and Feaistry, ‘and take ar resstpe for it. 
oney sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise 

it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 


Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, [11.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage § Stampec sof any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of @ dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credit ta—The receipt for 
of eve Too ear’ ihe davecription is paid to the 
0 ND < r. T on 
D OF THE MONTH indicated. 


PS .. month Write prs ore for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 

Emerson Binders, made es ly for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, convenient 
Foodlved: They will be seu, post-paid, f for socts. 

receiv ey Ww sent, pos' for 
They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 
“Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 
BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber. but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before al! the edition is exhausted. 


Always State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 


ed, stamps for 
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Special Notices. 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JouRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. 
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Lost Copies we are glad to replace, if 
notified before the edition is exhausted. 





The Convention Hand-Book is very 
convenient at Bee-Conventions. It con- 
tains a Manual of Parliamentary Law 
and Rules of Order for Local Conven- 
tions ; Constitution and By-Laws for a 
Loca' Society; Programme for a Conven- 
tion, with subjects for discussion, and 
about 50 blank pages, to make notes 
upon. Itis bound in cloth, and of the 
right size for the pocket. We will pre 
sent a copy for one new subscriber to 
the BEE JouRNAL, with $1.00. 


a - OS 6 


An Apiary Register is a splendid 
book to have in an apiary, so as to know 
all about any colony of bees at a 
moment’s notice. It devotes two pages 
to each colony. We will send one large 
enough for 50 colonies, for $1.00, post- 
paid; for 100 colonies, for $1.25; or 
for 200 colonies, for $1.50. After 
using it for one season, you would not 
do without it. 


—__4- + oo 


The Premiums which we give for 
securing new subscribers to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, are intended as pay 
for work done in getting new names 
among your friends and acquaintances, 
and are not offered to those who send in 
their own names as new subscribers, 
unless such name or names form a part 
of a club of at least three subscribers. 


—_————_s- <> - + eo 


A Binder for preserving the copies of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL asit arrives 
from week to week, is very convenient. 
You should have one, as it is so handy 
for reference from time to time. We 
mafl it for only 50 cents, or will give it 
as a premium for two new subscribers, 
with $2.00. 


— 
->7<@<-<¢ 


When Talking About Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JouRNAL to him, 
and taking his subscription to send with 
your renewal. For this work we offer 
some excellent premiums that you ought 
to take advantage of. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Jowrnal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Club. 
The American Bee Journal......81 00.... 





an¢ Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 140 
American Bee-Keeper....... . 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 175 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 

The 8 above-named papers ...... 6 25.... 5 25 

and Revised(Dadant) 2 40.... 2 25 
oOt ds anti Ry eR sa $+ ae 4 
Doo: e on Queen-Rearing 5 
Bees and Honey (Newman) we 
Advanced Iture...... 150.... 140 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 2 25.... 2 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 125.... 116 

ry of National Society. 150.... 125 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 175 
The Lever (Temperance) 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200....175 
Farm, Field and Stockman... 200.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200.... 175 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50.... 135 
American Garden ........... 250.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 

ee em cee 

Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 
published we mention on the second 
page of this issue of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that yon secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book we have for sale. 
This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aidin spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among your friends. 

a ee” 

Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker, is a nice, 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new 
system of bee-management in producing 
comb and extracted honey, and the con- 
struction of the hive best adapted to it 
—his ‘‘Nonpareil.” The book can be 
had at this office for 25 cents, or will be 
given for one new subscriber, with $1. 





Premium to Every New Subscriber. 
—We will give to every new subscriber 
(with $1.00), for whom it is desired in 
place of getting any other premium we 
offer for work done, a copy of ‘‘ RURAL 
Lire ”—a valuable pamphlet of over 100 
pages, devoted to ‘‘ Farm Topics, Live- 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Household, Home, and Miscellaneous 
Matter.” Or we will send it, postpaid, for 
25 cts. This isararechance for new 
subscribers to get some excellent reading 
for nothing—by sending $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 


— - _—_—-— -_-- —_ — 


This Means You.—W hen order- 
ing any of the books or articles which 
we offer clubbed with the BEE JOURNAL, 
or otherwise ; or when sending anything 
intended for us, such as subscriptions to 
the BEE JouRNAL, or matter for publi- 
cation, be sure to address everything to 
—George W. York & Co., 199 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ills. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subscriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 





a 


Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





O EXCHANGE—Pure Tested Young Ital- 
ians, 3 to5 bands,50 cents to $1.00—for 
cash, wax or offers. F. C. MORROW, 
6Atf Wallaceburg, Arkansas. 





ANTED—To sell or exchange for good, 
Jeune Italian or Carniolan Queens, a 
good 3-frame Excelsior Honey Extractor, only 
run one year, and cost $12.50. It takes the 
Langstroth frame. Will sell it for $6.00, or ex- 
change for good Golden Italian or Carniolan 
Queens, or for anything I can make use of. 
THEODORE JAMES, 
10 Montgomery St., NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, Aug.; -19-—-No « choice comb on the 
market. Some inquiries for new stock, with 
none to offer. A article would bring 15 
@i16c. Ext is very scarce, and plenty 
of inguiry for same; it would bring 7 

Beeswax—firm at 26@27c.; demand. 

J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 22.—We have inquiries for 
white 1-lbs. comb honey, and quote it at 16c. 
for best grade; amber comb at 14c. Good de- 
mand for extracted, at 7@8c. Beeswax. 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 19.—New comb honey is 
offered at 15@16c. for best grades of white ; 
dark, 10@13c., but sales are few, as the 
weather is hot, and fruit is used for the table. 
Extracted is selling at 6@7@8c pecseting to 
kind and ayetiey,, Beeswax, 23626 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 19.—Extracted in 
demand and fair supply. We quote: Sout “< 
ag on “emg hay or bloom, 7@7%c. # 


eewax, 26@ 
BOs, me Faery mene nt 
est Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 19.—The old crop 
of comb honey is all cleaned up. First ship- 
ment of new comb honey this week, which we 
quote at 16c. for No. 1 1-lbs. 

CLEMONS, MASON & 
Cor. 4th and Waluut Sts. 


CINCINNATI. Aug. 19.—Demand is good 
for extracted at 5@8c. Ddemand is slow for 
comb a ay’ at 12@15c. for best white. 

Beeswax is in slow demand, at 23@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. 

Cc. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Cab. & Central ‘Aves. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 19.—Demand for comb is 
very small. Considerable comb honey on the 
market, of 2nd grade, but no fancy of any ac- 
count. Some demand for extracted, clover 6 
@7c.; buckwheat, \e.; Southern, 65@75c 

pe gal.; Calif., 64@7c. per lb. Beeswax—a 

Bete easier, with supply to meet demand, at 
zogere 1 to 2c more per Ib. for extra select. 
HAS. ISRAEL & B .. 110 Hudson St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Demand is very 
pe and market quiet. We are selling some 
D Py .qumae-Diss0es extracted honey 
rood advan wax—28@30c. 
RIG nr 326-328 Broadway. 


DETROIT, Aug. 19.—Best white comb honey 
12@13¢c.; but little left tosell. Extracted, 7 


@8e. Beeswax, 26 
i dow NT. Beli Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 19.—New comb and ex- 
tracted ney is arriving in small quantities. 
Comb honey is in vERY light demand at 15@- 
16c. for fancy white in one-pound sectio 

Extracted is selling at 6@8c. for white. - 
mand is limited. Comb honey we would ad- 
vise keeping in ~ country until say about 
Aug. 25 to pept. 

F.1. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. iis 19.—Demand quiet 
as old crop is a eeryy 2 exhausted and new crop 


not in yet. tracted, 5 
Com B lbs. 1 10 tte: e: Sees o Reaieae 


25 
SCHACHT, Las? & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 





BOSTON, Aug. 19.—Demand is light. White 
1-lbs., 13@léc. No 2-lbs,on hand. No Bees- 
wax on hal hand. Extracted, 7@8c. Demand is 

or all 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Mryn.. Aug. 19.—Market is 
dull in general, though some is being worked 
off. but An agen Aad at = *; dak, Fancy white, 15 
@17c., 1-lb, k, 8@10c. Extracted 


white, Tate. dar 
WART & ELLIOTT. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 19. ~~ hone 
cleaned up, both os comb. 3. 


crop will be in about 
ss HAMBLIN & Wakes. ‘31s Walnut St. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 19.— Demand moderate, 
ana supply redu . with 


a 1-b. 
1», D, baepibe. 1 on, — 
buckwheat, 54068 


mand ioe deck on sateneted Seay, 
oe een meh fair supply, with small demand, 
a’ 4g 

G. STROHMEYER & CO., 120 Pearl St. 





~ — ——_ 


Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing 
book should be in the Jibrary of every 
bee-keeper; and in the way we offer it 
on page 261,there is no reason now why 
every one may not possess a copy of it. 
Send us one new subscriber for a year, 
and we will mail the book to you as a 
present. 





eo 
Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping ; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 
> <-> +e. C-O:t~“‘S 
We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the monthly ‘‘Illustrated Home 
Journal” one year for $1.35; or both 
of these Journals and the semi-monthly 
‘Gleanings in Bee-Culture,” for one 
year, for $2.10. 


——_—___—__0 9-3 ———— 


The Honey-Bee; giving Its Natura! 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bec 
Journal, T2 figures, and 136 illustra- 
tions, $1.00. For sale at this office. 


_———_—__ +. @ oe —____ 
The Amateur Bee-Keeper, by J. W. 
Rouse, is a book of 52 pages, intended, 
as its name indicates, for beginners. 


: Price, 25 cents. For sale at this office. 








